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HOUSEKEEPERS'   CHAT  Tuesday,  October  19,  1937 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:  "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.  "  Information  from  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Among  the  questions  in  this  week's  mail  "bag  are  several  about  making 
grape  juice  —  timely  questions  they  are,  too,  since  so  many  grape  vines  are 
unusually  heavy  with  fruit  this  fall.     The  California  grape  crop  is  the 
largest  since  19 28,  according  to  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates.  And 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  grape  production  is  above  average.     So  a  good 
many  housewives  will  have  a  surplus  of  grapes  this  yeatr  and  preserving  the 
juice  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive  way  to  make  use  of  them. 

Several  listeners  have  inquired  about  tne  "latest  and  best  methods"  for 
putting  up  juice  from  Concord  or  other  northeastern  grapes.  These  listeners 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  workers  at  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion have  recently  reported  on  a  study  of  preserving  grape  juice.  They  have 
been  investig;  ting  both  home  and  commercial  methods. 

The  home  method  which  they  have  found  most  successful  is,  briefly: 
heating  the  grapes  until  the  purplish  red  of  the  skins  flows  into  the  mass; 
then  straining  through  cloth;  heating  the  juice  to  pasteurizing  temperature; 
storing  it  in  sterilized  sealed  jars  for  3  to  6  months  until  the  tartrate 
crystals  form  and  settle;   then  straining  and.  pasteurizing  again;  pouring  hot 
into  bottles;   sealing  and  pasteurizing  the  bottles  for  20  minutes  in  a  hot 
water  bath. 

The  New  York  State  workers  emphasize  several  points  in  this  process. 
One  is  the  need  for  a  good  thermometer  since  success  depends  on  heating  the 
juice  enough  to  sterilize  it  but  not  enough  to  spoil  the  fresh  fruit  flavor. 
Since  grape  juice  contains  argol  or  crude  cream  of  tartar  which  settles  in 
the  form  of  little  sharp  acid  crystals  during  the  months  in  storage,  New  York 
State  workers  advise  setting  the  grape  juice  aside  in  a  cool  cellar  or  in  dry 
storage  for  several  months.     Then  these  crystals  may  be  strained  out. 

The  third  point  brought  out  by  the  New  York  State  study  is  the  need  for 
filling  the  bottles  hot  to  drive  air  from  the  juice  and  also  from  the  top 
or  headspace  of  the  bottle. 

Which  brings  up  a  question  from  another  listener.     Writes  this  listener: 
"The  grape  juice  I  made  last  year  changed  in  storage  from  its  attractive 
purple  red  color  to  a  brown  shade." 
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Here's  what  the  New  York  State  scientists  have  to  say  on  that  subject: 
"Deterioration  due  to  contact  with  air  is  recognized  "by  a  slow  change  in 
color  from  the  purple  red  to  a.  brown,   followed  by  a  settling  out  of  a  brown 
sediment  and  later  a  clearing  of  the  juice.     In  advanced  cases  the  juice 
becomes  amber  colored  and  clear  with  a  heavy  deposit  in  the  bottom  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  bottles.     The  juice  takes  on  a  flavor  akin  to  an  overcooked 
grape  butter. " 

So,  to  keep  the  best  color  and  flavor,  keep  the  air  from  contact  with 
the  juice  in  storage.     Other  reasons  for  deterioration  of  grape  juice  are 
growth  of  micro-organisms  like  yeas t . and  bacteria,  which  may  turn  the  juice 
to  vinegar,  and  mold,  which  may  grow  on  the  surface  and  give  it  an  unpleasant 
moldy  flavor.     En zymes  in  the  juice  also  may  cause  deterioration.     But  proper 
pasteurizing  of  the  juice  will  prevent  such  troubles. 

Other  listeners  have  inquired  about  making  juice  from  western  grapes  — 
those  vinifera  varieties  of  the  Pacific  Coast  grape  sections.     Such  juices 
are  widely  different  in  character  from  those  of  the  northeastern  type.  They 
are  very  SY/eet  because  of  the  high  sugar  content  of  the  grapes  and  unless 
they  are  blended  with  some  other  tart  juices  or  with  acid  of  some  sort,  they 
have  a  very  low  acid  content.     But  juices  from  tnese  western  grapes  are 
usually  clear,  transparent  and  brilliant  —  often  more  attractive  in  appear- 
ance than  the  Concord  juice  and  they  have  their  own  distinctive  flavor. 

One  last  grape-juice  question:     "When  to  use  the  cold-press  and  when 
to  use  the  hot-press  method  of  extracting  juice?" 

Here's  what  Department  of  Agriculture  scientists  say  about  these  2 
methods:     "The  cold-press  method  of  extracting  juice  is  preferable  for  use 
with  the  muscadine  grapes  of  the  Southeastern  States  and  the  vinifera  grapes 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  since  the  constituents  wnich  give  the  characteristic 
flavor  and  quality  to  these  juices  are  readily  extracted  by  cold  pressing  and 
are  injuriously  affected  or  destroyed  by  the  substances  extracted  from  the 
skins  by  heating.     The  hot  press  method,  however,  may  be  used  with  the  native 
euvitis  or  bunch  grapes  since  the  flavor  of  these  varieties  lies  in  the  soft 
pulp  next  to  the  skin  rather  than  in  the  juice  and  is  not  fully  extracted 
without  heat.     In  general,  cold-pressed,  juices  are  more  attractive  than  hot 
pressed  juices  of  the  same  variety. " 

Another  large  fruit  croi->  this  fall  is  the  cranberry  crop.     And,  as  it 
happens,  one  of  the  week's  listeners  asks  about  preserving  cranberry  juice. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Experiment  Station  has  made  a  long  investigation 
of  bottling  cranberry  juice.     In  fact,   this  is  one  of  the  popular  fruit  juices 
on  the  market  today  largely  because  of  the  research  at  this  station.     You  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  a  recent  improvement  in  the  method  of  manufacture 
devised  by  the  station  has  been  the  use  of  a  pectinous  enzyme  to  clarify  both 
raw-prosscd  and  hot-pressed  cranberry  juice. 

More  questions  and  more  answers  are  due  next  Tuesday. 
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